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A DIFFERENTIAL PROGRAM 
FOR MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 
OF THE EXOGENOUS GROUP 


MRS. LOUISE DAWLEY McCARTNEY Denver Public Schools 


Denver, Colorado 





This article written by Louise Dawley McCartney, a teacher in 
the public schools of Denver, Colorado, was presented at the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional children held in Omaha, Nebraska 
(1952). Mrs. McCartney used 100 colored slides to illustrate her equip- 
ment and methods in a demonstration program designed for the 
exogenous type of mentally retarded children. 

In Boston, one year later (1953), Mrs. McCartney presented a 
series of articles illustrating methods, techniques and content found 
useful in the communicative arts area... . speech, writing, and 
reading. Since that time, many people have requested that this particu- 
lar article be published. 

The Training School, always ready to advance the circulation of 
helpful information, is pleased to include this article in The Training 
School Bulletin, feeling that Mrs. McCartney had made a real contri- 
bution to a very important subject. It is hoped that it will stimulate 
readers in other schools to follow her splendid example and share 
their methods and experiences with others. 

ALICE M. NASH, 
Educational Consultant 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The group of children for which this program was planned were of 
the type assigned to classes for the mentally retarded. They fall low in 
I. Q. In this case they are in range 50-70, with life ages 6-10 years. They 
are misfits in regular classes, yet in a special class for children with 
I. Q. 50-70, many of them look so educable, so trainable that they hardly 
seem retarded. 

Mental retardation is at best a relative matter (17). In the past 
educators were worried over the problem of whether these boys and girls 
should be segregated in special classes or schools or should form a group 
in normal classes. Now they are beginning to dip even deeper into the 
lower levels and are forming classes of types which previously would 
have seemed to require 24 hour resident training in a properly equipped 
institution. This movement is growing over the country and there is 
almost no awareness of a major issue in the problem which must be clar- 
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ified before we can judge the efficacy of the movement. We speak, of 
course, of the differentiation of those mentally retarded children whose 
condition is the result of inheritance from those whose condition stems 
from non-inherited causes. 


After the children were assigned to the above group, it was found 
that they were exogenous or non-familial by using the criteria formula 
given by French and others (5). The material and reliable criteria set 
forth by Riggs and Rain (12), designed to be used by people without 
professional background, aided the teacher in diagnosing the group of 
children. 


Such tests as Thurstone, Primary Abilities, Primary Form: Metro- 
politan Readiness Test, Form R; and Oseretsky’s Motor Proficiency Test 
were given by the teacher and the Vineland Social Maturity Scale was 
given by the social worker. Psychologically, all of these children showed 
“wide swings” in abilities. Some reached almost normal levels while 
others fell so low, perhaps to a two or three year level, as to be pitifully 
beyond much chance of development. This “stock market” graph shows 
the inadequacy of attempting to judge this type of mental age. 


Our problem today is the understanding and education of retarded 
children of non-inherited causation. The good teachers in special educa- 
tion classes find that their methods are successful with part of the group, 
while others in the same group seem to be unaffected by their best teach- 
ing efforts. It has been suggested that this latter group might be those 
whose condition has non-inherited backgrounds. 


Under Jacob’s concept (17), educationally we have met the needs 
for the child retarded by inheritance. It is with concern for the needs of 
the mentally retarded child from non-inherited causes that this differen- 
tial readiness program was planned. 


Strauss and Lehtinen (14) point out present difficulties in public 
and private schools in handling brain-injured children because of lack 
of adequate insight and understanding and especially the lack of ade- 
quate educational techniques and methods fitted to the problem. Lewis, 
Strauss and Lehtinen (10) state that the basic deviations in mental 
make-up which have been verified by research for the brain-injured 
children seem to be present in the exogenous mentally retarded: dis- 
turbance in perception, in concept form, in language and in emotional 


behavior. 
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Doll (3) suggests a new term, “neurophrenia” for the total behavior 
picture where “neurological impairment restricts or distorts the optimum 
expression of native potential and produces early functional inadequa- 
cies or disturbances of behavior that are appreciably remediable under 
favorable regimen.” He excludes, however, classical cerebral palsy and 
irremediable mental deficiency whether exogenous or endogenous. 


Il. THE PROGRAM 


The following program was planned in view of the above mentioned 
characteristics to help the children master those processes which come 
to the normal child almost automatically. The areas of the differential 
readiness program are: 


a. SENSORY-MOTOR COORDINATION 
One of the characteristics of these children is the inability they of- 
ten show in attempting to coordinate two senses. As far as possible all 
of the teaching in this program requires that the child use motor re- 
sponse with some other sensory response. 


Shadow work is given all children. The child goes behind an illu- 
minated screen and performs some simple exercise. He says and does the 
exercise at the same time. Sometimes he will sing and do it to music. 
The exercises are based upon Reed and Jackson (9). This activity de- 
velops motor coordination and auditory perception with the control of 
motor functions. The material is always simple and definite without 
much playlike procedure. 


All children learn to play Harmony Flutes (8). The child is taught 
to hold the flute the reverse way from the teacher. He is taught how to 
blow the same pipe as the teacher and, at the same time as well, blow the 
correct number of times. This activity has been effective in developing 
auditory-visual coordination with the control of the motor function of 
blowing. 

b. AupiTory DiscrIMINATION 

Since many of the learning processes require that the child be 
skilled in auditory perception, daily work is given in developing audi- 
tory discrimination. Instructional material is recorded on a tape. During 
the teaching period, the class listens to the recordings and does as it 
hears directed by the voice. This technique requires that the child listen 
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carefully. It also seems to direct the child’s attention from the back- 
ground stimulus. Some of the specific types of lessons are: children play 
the rhythm instrument they have when they hear it on the tape; children 
supply the sounds or words in jingles when the voice stops for that 
sound or word; children perform rhythm actions as called for on the 
tape. 


c. VisuAL DISCRIMINATION 

Certain skills in visual perception are required in many learning 
processes. Daily work is given to the development of various abilities of 
matching and discriminating in ideas expressed pictorially. The child 
learns to match objects by contour, size, color, reversals, internal detail, 
highly confusing words taken from Bennett’s list (2), letters, numbers, 
and words. The child also learns to discriminate between these same 
ideas. Opaque projection is preferred because too often the “language 
load” of a talkie is too much for these children to grasp. The rapid pro- 
gression of visual images often proves too much for them. There is no 
background stimulation in a darkened room, and the ideas are illustra- 
tions in outline with no background detail. 


d. MENTAL ABILITIES 
The Learn to Think Series by Thurstone (15) is used daily. The 


author states that there are certain mental tasks that can be measured 
quite accurately and the rate of growth of these mental tasks can be in- . 
creased through supervised and well designed practice. Perception, 
reasoning, and space thinking are the mental tasks given specific train- 
ing in this area. Word fluency and verbal meaning are used in the 
communicative arts area, and quantitative thinking is developed in the 
number area. 


All of the lessons on perception from the three books are arranged 
in scope and sequence and developed in a structural way. This forms a 
unit. After the unit on perception is given, it is followed by a similarly 
prepared unit on space thinking. After the various units are presented, 
they are repeated in the same order. 


e. COMMUNICATIVE ARTS 
1. Speech 
The Phono-Visual Method by Schoolfield and Timberlake (13) 
is used because the method structuralizes the developmental processes of 
both oral and written language. 
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2. Language therapy 
Word fluency and verbal meaning, phonetic blending, speaking 
clearly and accurately, giving rhyming words, picture interpretation 
and sequential story telling with pictures is given here. 
3. Reading 
After the children are taught the basic skills and abilities used 
in reading, they begin to read by a definite structural process or method. 
They learn how to acquire a sight vocabulary and they learn how to com- 
prehend that vocabulary (Guibor, 7). This method has been worked out 
and based upon Strauss and Lehtinen’s (14) statement that we can pro- 
vide systematically arranged experiences with the expectation of directly 
influencing readiness. 


f. WRITING 

Manuscript and cursive writing.are taught. Many various exper- 
iences with letters are given. Children learn spatial relationships of 
letters in words by using Judy Manuscript Letters and commercial spell- 
ing boards. They build words on pattern and then off pattern. Many 
various types of tracings are used to help the child perceive form 
through the kinesthetic sense. Forms become meaningful to these chil- 
dren through movement. 

As a child learns to write a letter, he learns its sound or its phone- 
tic equivalent rather than its alphabetical name alone. He is taught to 
articulate the sound while he writes the letter, integrating through this 
“oral writing,” so to speak, his visual, auditory and kinesthetic percep- 
tions. This work follows closely the making of phonograms (Gillingham 


and Stillman, 6). 


g. UNDERSTANDING NUMBERS 
Quantitative thinking is developed here (15). Children learn to do 
configuration puzzles first, and then increasingly difficult pictorial puz- 
zles. Working puzzles helps these children synthesize processes. Rote, 
rational, and serial counting are taught as well as learning to recognize 
and form domino configurations. After this basic instruction, the scope 
and sequence of number readiness is taught (Findley and Studebaker, 
4). 
h. Motor THERAPY 
Each child is given the Oseretsky Test for Motor Proficiency. In 
general, these children show wide scatter of abilities in motor profi- 
ciency. Work is designed to develop specifically the six categories of 
motor proficiency. 
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i. PRE-VOCATIONAL READINESS 

Educational toys are used in this area. A special method for their 
use is followed to teach assembly of parts correctly and accurately, 
development of assembly line procedures and to develop, if possible, 
manual dexterity, working under time to see if the child fatigues easily 
and if he shows improvement of skill with repetition, et cetera. This 
work is all childlike and interesting but it aims to develop worthwhile 
and needed abilities rather than creative enterprise. 


j. ReLease THERAPY OR FREE-PLAY 
Here the children engage in free-play. Procedures and techniques 
set up by Axline (1) are followed. Special material is selected for this 
area, such as building materials, finger puppets, dolls, doll house and 
furniture, finger painting, etc. 


III. CONCLUSIONS 

This program does not include projects or activities; rather it is 
one of development of specific skills and abilities as such. This is based 
upon Strauss and Lehtinen’s (14) statement: 

“In the education of brain-injured children the use of projects and 
activities in the classroom, such as a store, a post office, or a bank is un- 
propitious if one has in mind either teaching academic tools through 
realistic experiences as recommended by the most progressive educators, 
or practicing them. The activity is replete with countless inherent dis- 
turbances and exciting situations to direct attention from the skills 
which may be needed. For the brain-injured child a project may be used 
for other purposes . . . checking on the thoroughness with which aca- 
demic skills have been taught.” 

However, the children do engage in life experiences. These life ex- 
periences are not reproductions, but true life experiences that are well 
within the immediate life of these children. 

On Halloween, when the whole school masquerades for the big 
parade, this group is ready to participate. Birthdays are celebrated at 
school. The mothers send a cake or cookies for a treat and the whole 
class has fun. The party is not to teach party manners, but rather a time 
to apply the manners learned during our daily lunchroom situation. 
Learning to pantomine children’s stories is a part of the language pro- 
gram. Pantomines are learned and the class is ready on call to give the 
pantomine of the visitors’ choice or give the pantomines in an assembly 
program. 
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On one occasion, a picnic at an amusement park was planned by the 


parents. We mentioned during language time at school that we were go- 


ing for a picnic and have fun on the merry-go-round. The parents and 


teacher felt very good when our children mingled easily with the other 


children. It is significant that during the entire afternoon there was no 


mention of their “being different 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 


997 
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NEW HCNOR CLUB IS INITIATED 


A special St. Patrick’s Day program was held in Garrison Hall at 
The Training School on March 17, at which a new honor system for the 
boys and girls of the school was initiated. Superintendent Daniel F. 
Graham was in charge of the program. 

At the opening ceremony, Bert W. Schmickel, supervisor of cottage 
life, explained the principles of the new Honor Club. Then Mr. Graham 
called groups of more than 80 boys and girls to the front of the auditor- 
ium and awarded cards to the charter members. The cards read: “You 
are awarded membership in the Honor Club for good conduct, attitude, 
and clean living so as to reflect credit on yourself and on the School.” 

Climaxing the evening was an hour’s program by Magician Pat 
Paterson of Main Road, Vineland, who entertained with slight of hand 
and the mysterious tricks of pulling rabbits from hats and gold fish 
bowls from empty cylinders. His series of tricks brought enthusiastic 
response from the youngsters. 





BRIDGETON BAND GIVES CONCERT 


An excellent program of band music and variety numbers was pre- 
sented Monday evening, March 29, at The Training School, by the 
Onized Band of Bridgeton under the direction of Merald Sockwell. 

Baton-twirling majorettes, a marching color guard, and special solo 
numbers brought enthusiastic applause from the children and staff 
members assembled in Garrison Hall. The band numbers ranged from 
marches and current recording favorites to operatic excerpts and over- 
tures. A trombone solo by Samuel Morris of Bridgeton and a baritone 
horn solo by Thomas Dodds of Millville were featured. 

Skillful handling of the baton was demonstrated in three numbers 
by Zoe Hill of Bridgeton and Marilyn Moore of Deerfield. Two xylo- 
phone numbers with orchestral accompaniment were presented by 
Charlotte Huster of Deerfield. A color guard drill was given by Nora 
Colona and Loretta Mallus of Bridgeton. 

Each year the Owens-Illinois Glass Company band presents a free 
concert at The Training School and the children look forward to the 
variety program with great anticipation. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN AID 
IN TRAINING SCHOOL TESTS 


This is a reprint of an article by Del Brandt of the 
Vineland Times Journal Staff, published on April 7, 1954. 


Vineland school children are giving three research projects of The 
Training School a big assist by volunteering for tests which are expected 
to prove useful in the diagnosis and treatment of the mentally retarded. 

During the past month approximately 60 pupils of the Cunningham 
and H. L. Reber Schools, selected at random for the tests, have added 
immeasurably to evaluations which are vital to the highly important, but 
unpublicized work, being conducted at the Vineland institution. 

Permission for Training School psychologists to test the school chil- 
dren was granted by the Board of Education. Each child is participating 
with the parents’ consent. 

The first project, in which a group of 40 pupils ranging from the 
ages of six to eight years is being tested, deals with the development of 
ability in mentally retarded children. 

This work is being conducted through financial support received 
from a grant through the United States Public Health Service which has 
enabled The Training School to carry out an extended study of the 
growth of abilities among normal and mentally retarded children. 

The project is headed by Dr. Karl F. Heiser and Dr. George Satter. 
The psychological evaluations are being done by Eugene McGee, psy- 
chologist, and Thomas Waters, research assistant. 

The group plans to work extensively with both mentally retarded 
and normal youngsters of school age and to study all aspects of their 
mental growth. 

Both classifications of children are being given an elaborate battery 
of psychological tests covering their mental abilities and their school 
achievements. In addition, further study will be made of the behavior of 
the mentally retarded in his cottage, on his work schedule, and in his 
avocational activities. The Training School children vary in age from 
six to sixteen. 

The normal children, who have been made available through the 
cooperation of parents and teachers of Cunningham School, where Mrs. 
A. Virginia Adams is principal, are being studied for comparative pur- 
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poses. They are from the lower elementary grades and although younger 
than The Training School children, they have already reached about the 
same level of mental maturity. 

Successive testings of these children will provide information which 
should be helpful in the more accurate diagnosis of mental deficiency 
and in the planning of training activities for both normal and retarded 
children. 

Two other different types of tests are being taken among 20 pupils 
at Reber School, where Mrs. M. Vera Stoll is principal. 

Research workers at The Training School have designed an experi- 
ment to test for skin sensitivity and, thus, differentiate between normal 
nervous systems and injured ones. 

Psychologists at The Training School feel that a person with a nor- 
mal undamaged nervous system is more sensitive to stimulation by 
touching the skin than retarded persons with brain injuries. It is very 
difficult, psychologists agree, to ascertain whether retardation in a per- 
son is caused by a brain injury or some other reason. 

In this particular experiment the subject is blindfolded. His hands, 
forehead and feet are touched lightly with a pointed instrument. The 
subject is asked to find the spot that has just been touched and a normal 
person should be able to come close to the spot. 

Another diagnostic test that might clarify this same problem in- 
volves the use of the eye blink reflex. It is felt that in order to stop from 
blinking when an object somes directly toward the eye, there should be 
a high degree of integration in brain activity and that, therefore, per- 
sons with brain injury may have difficulty in holding back this reflex. 

Four groups of 20 each are being used in the experiment, in the 
age bracket from 12 to 16. Three of these groups are made up of re- 
tarded children who owe their retardation to either heredity causes, 
emotional disturbance, or to brain injury. The fourth group is made up 
of normal children. 

The experiments have taken one week’s time and have been con- 
ducted with excellent cooperation, according to Andrew Berger, who is 
at The Training School from Columbia, South America, under the 
State Department’s Exchange of Foreign Scientists program. 

How have the children reacted to the tests? They seem to have en- 
joyed it and should show no hesitaton if called upon again in the 
future, the psychologist declared. 
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CHILDREN LOOK FORWARD 
TO “CIRCUS DAY” 1954 


The “biggest day” of the year in the eyes of Training School 
youngsters, is just ahead. It is Circus Day on May 27th, the day when 
the Ringling Bros. Barnum and Bailey circus comes to Philadelphia and 
the children go in to see the wonders of the big top. 

Sponsored again, as it was in 1952, by the Parents Association, 
Circus Day will see approximately 500 children of the school participate 
in this gala outing. Bert W. Schmickel, supervisor of Cottage Life, 
assisted by counselors John Stah] and Marilyn Gravink, head the com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements. Members of the Vineland Junior 
Chamber of Commerce will again work with cottage parents and staff 
members to augment the number of guides and attendants accompanying 
the bus caravan to the circus grounds. 





The trip two years ago was made without a single mishap or illness 
among the hundreds of children attending. The May 27 date is contin- 
gent upon the ability of the circus officials to make suitable seating 
arrangements in a special section this year. If this cannot be done, a trip 
to the Philadelphia Zoo may have to be substituted for the circus outing. 
As the Bulletin goes to press, it’s still “Circus Day” on May 27. 


ALL NEW PROGRAM IS PLANNED 
FOR “VINELAND DAY” 


The “Vineland Day” program, sponsored by the New Jersey State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, will be held this year on Wednesday, 
May 26, beginning at 10:30 A. M. 

Miss Elsie Jensen of Washington, D. C. and Los Angeles, chairman 
of Community Groups Section for United Nations, educator, and Child 
Welfare administrator, will be the principal speaker. Mrs. W. Howard 
Sharp of Vineland, is program chairman for the day. 

A crafts show, a fashion show, an operetta and band concert by the 
children, and an outdoor luncheon for all are features. The presentation 
of the annual gift from the Federation to the Research Fund is made 
during the afternoon. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORIAL STAFF 


Dear Mr. Jacob: 


I hasten after a lapse of two months to thank you for my first 





written message of congratulations upon receiving the “Golden Egg 
Award.” The honor is greater than the service rendered warrants, and I 


humbly accept this recognition. 


To the Editors of The Training School Bulletin, I am forever 
grateful for the excellent (overstated) citation published in the Febru- 
ary issue Vol. 50, No. 10. Knowing this publication has international 
distribution, I feel that again too much credit has been granted one who 
accomplished so little. Most everyone has been so kind and generous I 
would like to double my efforts and repay in part those who have 


honored me. 


May I never forget the many wonderful contacts and experiences 
enjoyed while working at The Training School. My work was apparent- 
ly foreign to that of the institution. However, I was always accepted in 
one of the greatest families I have ever known and soon learned a close 


correlation existed between our efforts to serve. 


May I thank The Training School and its entire faculty for their 
contribution to the poultry industry. A service for which they have not 
received due credit. Our late Professor Johnstone did so much for New 
Jersey Agriculture without expecting or receiving a just reward. 

Again I thank you all for your every kindness. 


Sincerely, 


Dr. James J. Black 
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The following letter is from Dr. Elwyn Morey, who is in charge of the Child 
and Clinical Psychology Department at the University of Western Australia. She is 
in the United States on a fellowship of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


Dear Mr. MacDonald: 

Ever since my memorable day at Vineland, I have wanted to write 
and thank you most sincerely for giving me such a happy and stimulat- 
ing experience, but this is the first time I have paused in my wanderings, 
since I left you—and now that I have unpacked, I am sitting down to 
my letters. 

As I told you, I had heard and read a great deal] about Vineland, 
but I can honestly say that it far surpassed my expectations. It is difh- 
cult to say just what impressed me most—whether it was the homelike 
surroundings and atmosphere, the positive nature of your programme, 
the sterling qualities of your staff, the fine research approach of the 
Clinic—I could go on like this for a long time, for there were so many 
things which all added up to an unforgetable impression. If we can 
achieve even a fraction of what you have at Vineland, I shall be well 
content, but our aim will certainly be to come somewhere nearer to you. 

I hope very much that one day I shall have a chance to spend some 
more leisurely hours in the environment of the Training School and 
Farm Colony—to absorb a little more of the stimulating, yet peaceful 
atmosphere. Will you please pass on to all those I met, my grateful 
thanks for their kindness to me. 


Wishing you every success in the continuance of this fine work. 
Yours sincerely, 
Elwyn Morey 


NEW BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A 65-page booklet giving a comprehensive bibliography on “Edu- 
cation of the Mentally Retarded” has been received by THE BULLETIN 
from the Special Education Department of San Francisco State College. 
Compiled by Jerome H. Rothstein, Associate Professor of Education at 
the San Francisco College, the bibliography lists many writings by 
Training School staff members, past and present. 

General references, diagnosis and classification, social control, 
guidance, instructional materials, occupations, speech defects, parent 
education, and teacher education materials are among the general head- 
ings listed in the Table of Contents. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL EXHIBIT TAKES PRIZE 


A Training School educational exhibit was awarded first prize in 
the Special School Division at the 36th annual convention of the N. J. 
Vocational and Arts Association held in Asbury Park last month. Lewis 
F. W. Hawk, supervisor of vocational training at The Training School, 
attended the convention and had charge of the exhibit. Seven merit cer- 
tificates were also awarded to Training School boys and girls for out- 
standing work in crafts. 

Designed to show the basic differences in training needs of children 
whose retardation is due to heredity or to brain damage, the exhibit was 
planned by Dr. Harold A. Delp, head of the educational! department here, 
and by Mr. Hawk. Samples of work by both types of children were 
displayed. 





DATES TO REMEMBER 


May 1—Parents’ dinner-dance at Savoy Plaza Hotel in New York. 

May 8—FM Club Meeting at Training School. 

May 11—Luncheon Meeting, New Jersey Conference for the Handi- 
capped, at Training School. 

May 18-22—AAMD Convention at Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 

May 26—“Vineland Day,” New Jersey Federation of Woman’s Clubs, 
at Training School. 

June 9—“Annual Day,” Association of The Training School 
holds annual meeting. 





RECENT VISITORS 


Recent visitors to The Training School during the past few weeks 
include: Yasushi Watanabe, clinical psychologist from Yokohama, 
Japan; Dr. Elwyn A. Morey of the University of Western Australia, who 
is in the United States on a Carnegie Corporation fellowship; Otto R. 
Peters, educator from Berlin, Germany; Harry K. Eby of New York, 
director of School Relationships for the Boy Scouts of America; two 
groups of 32 students each from Drexel Institute in Philadelphia; 35 
seniors from Georgian Court College at Lakewood, N. J.; and several 
groups from schools, clinics, and institutions in neighboring states. 
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